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persons, or furnished the nucleus of an educated society, in the
narrow sense of the phrase as used to-day." l
For such people, as for the clergy, a knowledge of the Latin
language was essential. Thus we find that the study of Latin,
which sometimes included a small amount of literature, was one
of the main subjects in the mediaeval grammar-schools. Accord-
ing to Leach, the early schools took as their model the only possible
one, the grammar-school of the later Roman Empire. This has
been denied by some writers who trace these schools back to the
early Christian schools, e.g. schools for catechumens, catechetical,
and episcopal schools.2 The probability is that both influences
were at work in shaping the schools, and the effect of Christian
tradition is seen in the importance attached to instruction in
religion and morals.
The history of the English pre-Reformation schools falls
roughly into three periods, each of which is characterised by certain
important features. The first, which may be called the Formative
period, starts with the introduction of Christianity and ends with
the completion of the Norman Conquest. The next period, which
is one of Development, is brought to a close by the Black Death,
1349, and the last, an age of Consolidation, is terminated by the
Renaissance and Reformation. Although it is not the purpose of
this chapter to attempt a detailed account of English schools and
scholars of the Middle Ages, yet it is important to consider the
educational developments of each of the above periods and to draw
attention to factors which affected schools of later days.
The records of the early period provide somewhat scanty infor-
mation. Thus, although Leach's claim that Canterbury was the
seat of our oldest school may be accepted, its truth is rather a
matter of inference from what Bede has to say than of direct evi-
dence. We do know, however, that the school of Canterbury was
flourishing shortly after the arrival of Archbishop Theodore of
Tarsus in 669. It was known as the "School of the Archbishop
and the City," but for nearly three centuries after the death of
Theodore, there is a complete blank. Absence of records, how-
ever, is not evidence that the school for a time ceased to exist.
In the same way, evidence is lacking for the continuity of the
school at York. We do not know for how long James the deacon
1J. W. Adamson.   A Short History of Education, p. 13, C.U.P., 1922.
2 A. W. Parry.   Education in England in the Middle Ages, pp. 22-3, U.T.P.,
1920.